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For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 
(Continued from page 121.) 

* Fourth Month 6th.—[After alluding at this 
date, to visits she had made to a number of her 
relatives, and which, from her bodily infirmity, 
she thought most likely would be the last, A. H. 
thus expresses her Christian solicitude for them] : 
Earnest have been my desires, that my relatives 
may not allow too much of their precious time 
to be engaged in things lawful in themselves, to 
the neglect of the all important concern, that 
should be uppermost in our thoughts. The 
endeavor to work out our soul’s salvation, is 
kept very much out of sight by too many; 
thinking it is time enough after they have per- 
formed this and the other plan, to give up and 
serve the Lord. Delays are dangerous. Life 
is very uncertain. In a very unlvoked for mo- 
ment, the pale messenger may be sent, and the 
language sounded in our ears, Time to thee shall 
be no longer. O! the great need of having our 
accounts ready, that we may render them with 
joy and not with grief. 

26th.—L. E. Seattergood, wife of , died 
on the 24th. She had an innocent sweet spirit, 
and will be a great loss to her husband, children 
and friends. Deepening in best things, she was 
one whom we looked forward to as a helper in the 
Church. But it has been ordered otherwise by 
her being early gathered to her eternal rest. 

Sixth Month 8th.—Last Third-day my friend 

, accompanied me to North Meeting, 
where I was constrained to bow the knee in 
supplication. It is a long time since I have 
said any thing in our meetings for worship, not 
daring to put forth a hand unbidden. 

Eighth Month 6th.—Came to my nephew’s at 
Haddonfield, Seventh Mo. 2nd. Have not felt 
like writing in this book for a long time. Am 
looking towards returning home after an ab- 
sence from the city of near two months. Have 
attended all the meetings as they came in course 
except one, when the weather being very warm 
and not feeling quite well, felt excused. We 
had some favored seasons. The dear Master 
owning us with his life-giving presence. Meet- 
Ings in most places are small. The fathers and 
mothers in the Church have been removed from 
works to their eternal reward. The world and 
its pleasures and treasures captivate the hearts 
of many, and keep them from obeying and fol- 


SEVENTH-DAY, ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 1890. 


lowing Him who has an undoubted right to 
their whole service. The cross is in the way. 
Oh that the dear young people would be willing 
to bow their necks to the yoke and cross of 
Christ! To such as yield obedience to our dear 
Master, his yoke is easy and his burden light. 

Ninth Month 2nd.—My nephew brought me 
home to-day, after being at his house nine weeks. 
Am thankful in being once more safely here. 
My health has been better than at some other 
times, which is cause of gratitude to our Father 
in Heaven. I desire to remember my blessings. 

30th.—I have many things pressing on me of 
an outward nature, and feel them heavy. I de- 
sire to be free from many earthly cares now in 
the evening of my days. Have reached the 
state where little things, comparable to the grass- 
hopper, seem a burden. But perhaps these bur- 
dens are among the all things, intended to work 
for good ; and I desire to endeavor patiently to 
bear whatever trials I may yet have to pass 
through. 

Eleventh Month 8th.—[Here, after referring 
to divers invalid acquaintances and friends she 
had been calling upon, with very little or no 
comment, our friend thus concludes the a : 
It is well to obey the injunction of the Apostle, 
“remember them that are in bonds,” &c. 

9th. , called and accompanied me to 
West Philadelphia Meeting. I was constrained 
to appear in supplication. , from Ger- 
mantown was there, and spoke a considerable 
time. Beginning with the words of our Saviour: 
“T pray not that thou shouldst take them out 
of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil.” Ithought we had a anit meet- 
ing. 

21st.—Dined at J. J. W.’s, with and 
daughter from He has met with a 
severe trial in the death of his wife, a very 
valuable elder, worthy of honor, and a Friend 
much beloved by all who knew her. How are 
the front seats in all our meetings being stripped. 
O! that the mantles of the departed may rest on 
the children, and those in middle life; that the 
vacant seats may again be filled. 

Twelfth Month 8th—Had a visit this morn- 
ing from , and After consider- 
able conversation we dropped into silence, when 
we all had something given to communicate. A 
precious stillness spread over us, which we can- 
not of ourselves command. To our dear Lord 
and Master be all the praise. The above Friends 
have minutes to hold meetings among the colored 
people. I felt a word of encouragement for 
them, desiring their faithfulness in the service, 
and to know their day’s work keeping pace with 
the day. 

14th. First-day.—My dear friend yat 
meeting this morning. She spoke to the aged 
in the line of comfort and encouragement : also 
to the young. She took dinner with me, and 
very pleasant it was to have her. In years that 
are passed, when our loved ones were with us, 
we were often together. The unity that sub- 


sisted between us was very sweet,—the unity of 


spirit in the bond of peace. 


No. 17. 


15th.—A snow fall; the first this season. The 
poor will be likely to suffer, so many are out of 
employment. How needful for those who have 
much of this world’s goods, to remember them 
who are in want, and give of their abundance. 
A blessing is promised to those who consider 
the poor. 

First Month 1st, 1885.—The first day of the 
year. The query arises, how has the time been 
spent? Time is a talent, for which we shall 
have to give an account. In taking a retrospect 
of the past, I am sensible of not having been as 
faithful as I ought. The prayer of my heart is 
for more watchfulness unto prayer, and for 
greater faithfulness the remnant of my days. 
Time is shortening; and we should work while 
it is to-day; for “the night cometh when no 
man can work.” 

4th. First-day.—This is the third First-day 
that I have been prevented from getting to 
meeting by the state of the weather. I have 
the reflection that I went when able. Had a 
solemn time alone this morning. Felt the pres- 
ence of the dear Saviour. Praise to his ever- 
lastingly worthy name. 

6th.—Sitting alone and feeling low and al- 
most deserted, a note was handed me from a 
dear young friend, whose words of comfort 
seemed to come at the right time. How often 
does the dear Master, when we think we are al- 
most forgotten, send a word of cheer; and what 
a favor that we are remembered by our friends, 
but more than all by Him who never can for- 
get. Though a woman may forget her child, 
yet will I not forget thee. Precious words. He 
is the same yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, and 
through all eternity. Oh may I not in stripped 
seasons, give way to doubt or distrust! for the 
messenger of the covenant will, in the Lord’s 
time, return, and scatter the cloud. Great is 
his faithfulness. May I more and more trust in 
Him; for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 


strength. 
(To be continued.) 


For *‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


A Walk in Bucks County, Pa. 


In company with a geological friend, from 
whose knowledge and experience I hoped to 
gather some additions to my own limited stock, 
I went on the 19th of Tenth Month from Phila- 
delphia to Morrisville, on the west bank of the 
Delaware River, opposite Trenton. 

Our' plan was to follow westward on the line 
of the new cut-off, building by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, from near Downingtown to 
Morrisville, and designed to relieve the line 
through Philadelphia of that portion of its en- 
ormous freight traffic whose destination was New 
York and other Eastern parts. 

Before commencing this part of our walk, we 
crossed the river to the Trenton side, and ex- 
amined some rocks which were exposed at the 
water’s edge, just above the railroad bridge. 
They appeared to be Gneiss rocks apparently 
formed from the débris of an older rock, pro- 
bably the Laurentian, the oldest known in the 
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United States, as they contained masses of the 
characteristic blue quartz of that formation. 
One of the most curious things in this Gneiss, 
was the presence of long and strangely convo- 
luted lines or plates of white quartz. It was 
about such an appearance as would be presented, 
if one would take a bed of semi-solid mud, pour 
on its surface a layer of similar consistence, but 
of a different color, and then stir them together 
with a stick. I do not mean to say that these 
convolutions were formed by any similar pro- 
cess, for they are quite common in Gneiss rock, 
and are a proof of the foldings and other 
changes made in the gneiss by pressure, &c., 
since the materials were first deposited. 

Returning from these to the western bank of 
the river, we mounted the embankment which 
the railroad makes in the lower grounds near 
the river, and wended our way westward, over 
what the Geological Report terms the Trenton 
gravel—a bed of water-worn stones of various 
kinds—gravel, sand and clay derived from the 
wearing down of pre-existing rocks, and giving 
one a little glimpse into the marvellous changes 
which the steady action of the forces of nature 
have effected in many parts of the earth’s sur- 
face. 

When this bed was deposited it must have 
been in an arm of the sea, which then covered 
the whole of New Jersey lying south of a line 
from New York to Trenton; for all of this terri- 
tory is made up of sands, gravels and clays, 
water-worn and sifted by the action of the waves. 
This arm of the sea must also have extended 
into the interior of Pennsylvania, across the 
counties of Berks, Bucks, Lebanon, &c., and 
penetrated the heart of Virginia and North 
Carolina. Into this depression were drained 


vast quantities of river-sand and mud charged 


with iron, forming the well-known brown build- 
ing stone of Newark and Norristown. It is pro- 
bable that there formerly existed great ranges 
of mountains as high as the Alps or the Andes, 
from whose erosion the materials were derived 
for filling up the basin of this arm of the sea. 
Their peaks were tumbled piecemeal into the 
ravines; the ravines were widened and deep- 
ened into valleys. 

Among the stones in the gravel I was in- 
terested in finding several pieces of Basanite or 
Touch-stone—a black variety of Quartz, which 
was probably derived from the Limestone beds 
near Easton, in which it is found. This stone 
(also called Lydian Stone) has long been used 
for making an approximate assay of the purity 
of gold. The assayer has a series of needles or 
small rods—one of pure gold, and the others of 
gold alloyed with different proportions of copper. 
When these are rubbed on a piece of polished 
Basanite, they leave a streak whose color varies 
with the amount of copper in the alloy. The 
more copper, the redder in color is the streak. 
The metal to be tested is rubbed on the stone, 
and its streak compared with those of the pre- 
pared rods, and thus a near approximation may 
be made to determining the proportion of cop- 
per it contains. 

The weather, for sometime before making our 
visit, had frequently been rainy—but the porous 
character of the subsoil made the walking toler- 
ably comfortable as we traversed the gravel 
region. But as we approached Stony Hill a 
deep filling on which the grade ascended to the 
hill from the lower ground was covered with a 
fine clay or kaolin-like earth, a bed of which 
lay just beyond the rock of Stony Hill. This 
had retained the water of the rains and was in 
a fearfully muddy condition. Our walk over it 


was slow and laborious, but it gave us the op- 
portunity of seeing the importance of having 
the right kind of material for a road-bed. It 
was easy to foresee that a wet season might con- 
vert the underlying ground into a plastic mass, 
which the pressure of railroad trains would force 
out of position, even if its own weight did not 
cause it to bulge out at the bottom and thus de- 
stroy the level of the track. 

After passing through the stony hill rock, we 
came to the bed of clay from which the filling 
had been taken—and here its treacherous na- 
ture was again shown by the great masses of it 
which had slidden down from the banks into 
the cut below. 

The stony hill rock is part. of the same ridge, 
which is known as Edgehill rock in Mont- 
gomery County. It forms a narrow ridge which 
extends for many miles—and is considered to be 
the same rock that the New York geologists 
called Potsdam Sandstone. In Chester County 
it forms the north boundary of the valley lime- 
stone. It consists of quartz or sandstone in dif- 
ferent forms of aggregation. J. W. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


To Friends and Brethren at Their Yearly, Quar- 
terly, or Monthly Meetings in the Island of 
Antigua. 


Dear Friends :—Your two Epistles, the One 
Dated the 27 of the 6 Month, 1708, Signed at 
your Monthly Meeting by Will’m Haig, John 
Butler, John Fallowfield, Henry Hodge, and 
Thomas Darlow, Junr.; The other Dated the 
28th of the Same Month & year, Signed in Be- 
half of the Rest by our Antient Worthy Friend 
Jonas Langford, were both Read in our Yearly 
Meeting the 10 Day of the 4 Mo: 1709. It 
was a Trouble to us to think that yee who are 
few in Number, after many years Concord, Love 
& Unity, that Friends have often Received 
Accn’t of to their former Joy & Solace, sho’d 
now Differ in such Things which a Right un- 
derstanding and.Condescention in the Spiritt of 
Love might reconcile. For, as to the Matter 
wherein you seem not to concur in the Method 
of complying with those Intentions of Love and 
Favor granted by the Magistrates of that Is- 
land, we return to your Considerations some of 
those Things mentioned in our dear Friend G. 
F.’s Epistles to Friends in Nevis (to which yee 
all seem to bear a Due Respect), being Written 
to Satisfy Friends of their Doubts, concerning 
the same Things that now seem in Difference 
among yee. Our s’d dear Friend did then De- 
clare that it was a great Mercy of the Lord to 
Subject the Governours’ Minds to _permitt 
Friends to Watch in their own Way; Cer- 
tainly it is the same great Mercy now so to In- 
fluence Govern’rs & Magistrates, to the like 
Spirit of Moderation. Our s’d Friend proceeds 
to Encourage watching to prevent Enemies 
Landing, Thieves, House-Breakers, Indians rob- 
bing plantations, Murderers, or such as come to 
Ravish Wives or Daughters, burning Houses, 
City or Town, To Stop them; And complain to 
the Magistrate that they may be punished, and 
tho’ Friends cannot Swear against them, yett, 
so to Watch and Complain that they may be 
punished ; and yet Friends do submit to every 
such Ordinance of Man for the Lord’s Sake.— 
So much of said Epistle. 

As for digging Trenches & Ditches, and mak- 
ing Walls, they are of Like Use with Doors, 
Locks, Bolts & Pales, to keep out bloody, Wick- 
ed and Destructive Men and Beasts, and to 
give Warning and Awaken our Neighbours by 


Messengers; or other wise prevent their bej 
Destroyed, Robbed or Burned. Doubtless it jg 
as we would Desire shou’d in the Like Nature 
be done and performed unto us. It hath been 
reported to some Friends that have been pressed 
on board Ships of War, though they could not 
fight, yett one in the time of their Fighting, 
seeing sevral wounded and maimed, was made 
willing to help carry and Dress them, which 
was of good service. Another Friend, on board 
a Ship of War, tho’ cou’d not Fight, yet went 
not off the Deck in time of Fighting (to avoid 
Danger), but when a Fire-Ship came on board 
that Ship to burn her, sett his Labour and 
Strength to put the said Fire-Ship off, which, 
being done, saved the Ship and many Lives. — 
A Friend, about two years since, from Holland, 
(where he had been on public Service,) bein 
a Passenger, with several eminent Soldiers an 
Officers, and being pursued by an Enemy, 
plucked off his Clothes, and helpt to row with 
all his Strength, whilst the Officers and Soldiers 
were other wise acting, by which means the 
Vessell gott Clear, and the Friend’s pains was 
kindly taken by them; the Relation whereof 
the Friend gave in our Yearly Meeting, and 
was well liked by Friends. 

These few Things we mention to manifest 
Friends’ just and Religious Care in being Ser. 
viceable against the cruel and Covetuous De 
signs of wicked and Unreasonable Men; and 
Do believe, as all wait on the Lord (in Sincerity 
to be preserved in Humility and Fear), they 
will find Strength, Ability and Understand’g 
so to act and Doe as may be to the Honour of 
our holy Profession, and their own Comfort and 
Satisfaction; and also Answer the Witness of 
God in Governours and Magistrates, by letting 
them see we are not a Self-willed people or 
Stubborn, but such as wish the Safety and pros 
perity of those places where we are by doin 
such things as the Goverment in Love an 
Favour may propose that is not an Evil in its 
own Nature, but Service and Benefit to our 
Neighbors and Inhabitants. For Friends ap 
pearing at Training places without Arms or 
Weapons of War, Friends in Barbados have 
acknowledged it a Favour and Moderation so 
to be admitted on Patrolls to pregent Negro In- 
surrections and Tumultuous Meetings, and at 
other Times of Alarms; but tho’ they have 80 
appeared and Offered to Serve in that Capacity, 
they have been Denied, and suffered great 
Spoil of their Goods. 

As to Tithes, Friends in several places have 
been and are under the same Exercise by pre- 
tended Intentions to keep them from Suffer- 
ing, Demanding a Rate for Maintenance of the 
poor, which they have assured shou’d be em- 
ploy’d for that use; but, on Inspection therein, 
have understood that both priest and poor, as 
sess'd in one Book without Distinction, the 
Priest hath a share, and the poor another; 8 
that Whosoever pays the whole assessment pays 
the Priest as well as the poor; therefore, Friends 
enquire how much the priest’s part is which 
they Stop, and readily tender that part for the 
poor, which oft times they will not receive, but 
strain on Friends’ Goods for the Same; or, if 
they do make Use of what they receive from 
Friends for the poor, others who ought to pay 
as much to the poor, pay little or Nothing: but 
so much more to the priest than they wou'’d 
have done had not Friends paid more than 
their true proportion, to the poor; so that 
Friends have had a zealous, Godly Care to per 
severe in their Testimony ag’st the Oppression 
of Tithes, wch many of our ancient Friends 
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Indian Treatment. 


A CRITIQUE ON ROOSEVELT’S “WINNING OF 
THE WEST.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have, within the last 
year, issued a work in two volumes by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, entitled ‘‘The Winning of the 
West.” The author is a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, and his predilections appear 
to be strongly military. The subject matter of 
his treatise, as above, he deems “ heroic and in- 
spiring as any great chapter in the history of the 
world.” With the Christian doctrine of endur- 
ing wrong without striking back, he seems to 
have no sympathy. It is greatly to be regret- 
ted that a passage so signally unjust as the fol- 
lowing, should find place in the work : 

“It is a bitter and unanswerable commenta- 
ry on the workings of a non-resistant creed when 
reduced to practice, that such outrages and mas- 
sacres as those committed on these helpless In- 
dians were more numerous and flagrant in the 
colony the Quakers governed than in any other ; 
their vaunted policy of peace, which forbade 
them to play a true man’s part and put down 
wrong doing, caused the utmost possible evil to 
fall both on the white men and the red. An 
avowed policy of force and fraud carried out in 
the most cynical manner could hardly have 
worked more terrible injustice : their system was 
a direct incentive to crime and wrong-doing be- 
tween the races, for they punished the aggres- 
sions of neither, and hence allowed any blow to 
always fall heaviest on those least deserving to 
suffer. No other colony made such futile, con- 
temptible efforts to deal with the Indian pro- 
blem ; no other colony showed such supine, sel- 
fish helplessness in allowing her own border citi- 
zens to be mercilessly harried ; none other be- 
trayed such inability to master the hostile In- 
dians, while nevertheless, utterly failing to pro- 
tect those who were peaceful and friendly.”* 

The writer of the above, in animadverting 
upon the course of the Quakers in Pennsylvania, 
has lost sight of some important points. It was 
almost thirty years before the departure of the 
Moravian Indians (Delawares principally) to the 
banks of the Muskingum, and during the pre- 
valence of the Third Intercolonial War, that the 
desire of the Friends, in the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature, not to take part in the strife, was over- 
ruled, and the long established policy of peace 
was given up. 

It was a few years earlier than this (1737) 
that a proprietary of the province, who had (to 
some extent at least) forsaken the maxims, along 
with the religion, of the Founder, perpetrated 
that great wrong upon the Indians known as the 
Walking Purchase of Indian Walk, by which 
the aborigines were cheated out of a large body 
of land at the Forks of the Delaware ; and it was 
left for the Friends, who had been no party there- 
to, to raise a large sum of money among them- 
selves, to reimburse, in some measure, the In- 
dians for their loss. While this may not be 
exactly “heroic,” it was strong evidence that 
they highly valued that policy of straight-for- 
wardness and fair dealing which best avoids the 
occurrence of all rapine and war.t 


* Vol. I. pp. 98, 99. Reference is more especially 
made, in the last sentence, to the removal of the Mo- 
ravian Indians to the wilderness of the Ohio, in 1771, 
and to the massacre of Gnadenhiitten which followed, 
a few years later. 

7 “The Quakers, who, as before observed, had the 
least share in these public transactions * * * were 
nevertheless, in fact, the prime movers of the peace, 
and the first and chief promoters of redressing the In- 





A treatise published in London, in 1759, bear- 
ing the title: “An enquiry into the causes of 
the alienation of the Delaware and Shawanese 
Indians from the British interest,” enumerates 
the abuses committed in the trade with the In- 
dians, their being dispossessed of part of their 
lands by fraud, the hanging of a Delaware chief 
for accidentally (as they said) killing a man, the 
imprisonment of some Shawanese warriors in 
Carolina in time of peace, and the instigations 
of the French. Governor Thomas, in a message 
to the Assembly in 1744, had said: “ I cannot 
but be apprehensive that the Indian trade, as it 
is now carried on, will involve us in some fatal 
quarrel with the Indians. Our traders, in de- 
fiance of the laws, carry spirituous liquors among 
them, and take the advantage of their inordin- 
ate appetite for it to cheat them of their skins, 
and their wampum, which is their money, and 
often debauch their wives into the bargain.” 
With these wretched dealings, it would not be 
possible to connect the Friends, their govern- 
ment (when they had the responsible control), 
or their policy. The dealings of Penn, and his 
Council, in regard to the gift or sale of ardent 
spirits and fermented liquors to the Indians, at 
a time when both were common beverages, and 
when the propriety of their use was rarely called 
in question, exhibit exceptional care — Full cor- 
roborative data, which I have at hand, could be 
furnished, were it worth while to do so. 
In describing the ways of the adventurous 
backwoodsmen, our author says: “ When a 
group of families moved out into the wilderness 
they built themselves a station or stockade fort ; 
a square palisade of upright logs, loopholed, with 
strong block-houses as bastions at the corners. 
One side at least was generally formed by the 
backs of the cabins themselves, all standing in a 
row; and there was a great door or gate, that 
could be strongly barred in case of need.” So 
did not the Quakers in making their settlements ; 
and there is no record of any losing their lives— 
only of one, who, giving way to a sense of fear, 
and in the later time when the peace policy was 
over-ruled by the majority in the province, fled 
to a fort for safety. 
Let us study the following incident by way of 
contrast, and note whether a poliéy such as it 
portrays is deserving of any part of Roosevelt’s 
unworthy aspersion of being either a “‘ contemp- 
tible effort to deal with the Indian problem,” or 
as indicating “supine, selfish helplessness,” or, 
again, as being a “vaunted policy of peace, which 
forbids [the Friends] to play a true man’s part.” 
It was about five years after the first treaty 
of Penn with the Indians that a startling report 
became current among the Quaker settlers at 
Philadelphia, that several hundred Indians had 
gathered among the glades of the Brandywine, 
with the purpose of raising a widespread insur- 
rection, and cutting off all the English on an 
appointed day. Fresh in people’s minds were 
the awful horrors and atrocities of King Philip’s 
War in New England, and so the dread rumor 
that spread on every side created no little alarm 
—the hour of the asserted onslaught being also 
dian’s wrongs, or complaints, so far as in them lay, in 
their restricted capacity ; they formed a society among 
themselves, particularly for that good purpose, called 
‘The Friendly Association, for gaining and preserv- 
ing the peace with the Indians by pacific measures ;’ 
constituted Trustees, and had a treasurer, and by a 
voluntary contribution among themselves, of many 
thousand pounds, to which divers well-disposed per- 
sons among the most religious Germans liberally con- 
tributed * * * disposed them to hearken to terms 
of peace and reconciliation,” and return from the 
French interest, ete.— Proud’s History, volume 2, 
page 335. 





close at hand. But in this time of fear and 
trembling, certain of the Friends having taken 
counsel together, and being conscious of the tee. 
titude of their intentions, and the justice of al] 
their dealings with the red men, agreed that 
some of their number should ride unarmed to 
the Brandywine, and learn on the spot the truth 
of the report. No cry was there for the King’s 
militia, for mounted skirmishers or minute-men ; 
but bold with that feeling which truth and trust 
can give, rode the little cavalcade toward the 
nest of the savage conspirators. Arrived at 
the Indian clearing in the forest, they found the 
old sachem lying quietly in his wigwam upon a 
pillow, the women at work in the field, the chil- 
dren at play together. When informed of the 
report which had reached the settlement, the sa- 
chem was much displeased, and told the messen- 
gers that they might go home and gather their 
harvests in safety, for his heart harbored naught 
of enmity against the English. 

Hence, justly does Bancroft conclude, in com- 
paring the policy which obtained in Pennsyl- 
yania with the labored and disastrous founding 
of Louisiana during halfa century after the first 
attempt at colonization by the soldier, La Salle: 
“ Allits patrons—though among them it counted 
kings and ministers of state—had not accom- 
plished for it, in half a century, a tithe of the 
prosperity which, within the same period, sprang 
naturally from the benevolence of William Penn 
to the peaceful settlers on the Delaware.” 
President Grant, in his first message to Con-. 
gress (1869) virtually proclaimed a return to 
this policy when he stated that the Society of 
Friends, being opposed to strife and war, were 
well-known to have always lived in peace with 
the Indians, and hence he had determined to 
give to them the management of a number of 
reservations, and to intrust them with the inau- 
guration of a more enlightened method than 
that which had theretofore prevailed. The bru- 
tal sentiment no longer prevails, that “the only 
good Indian is a dead Indian.” The revised 
policy has been shown to be as practical as it is 
wise and humane. 

No, the maxims which Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt seems inclined to eulogize, by 
the teachings deducible from this work, “ The 
Winning of the West,” and by that mischievous 
sentiment which (incidentally I observe,) he set 
before the students of Harvard the other day, 
in telling them that every young man “should 
have an ambition to make a name for himself 
in the world,” are not, it seems to me, in accord- 
ance with what the Scriptures of Truth repeated- 
ly testify. They agree, indeed, well with the re 
marks of that other historical writer and mem- 
ber of Congress, Henry Cabot Lodge, who in ad- 
vocating a great enlargement of our navy, re 
minded the people that there should be “a na 
vy sufficient to protect them, preserve the peace, 
and cherish the honor of the American flag,” and 
that if we had had a navy behind us, the nego- 
tiations which had dragged along so many years 
for the settlement of the fisheries question would 
have been ended long ago.” Do these dicta of 
force, of preparation for war, and maintaining 
“our honor ” at the cannon’s mouth, accord with 
the humility and peaceableness which the Lord 
Jesus Christ enjoins upon his disciples? 
JostaH W. LEEDs. 


SuprpLeMENTARY Nore.—The following, pertinent 
to this inquiry, is reprinted from vol. xlvi. page 178, 
of THE FRIEND, where it appeared as a footnote in 
connection with a valuable series of articles entitled, 
“Extracts from Letters, &c., referring to Friends in 
America, during last century, with notes.” 
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“ Attempts have been made to depreciate the success 
of the Christian method of treating the Indians, pur- 
wed by William Penn and his immediate successors, 
by representing the Delawares at that time to have 
heen ‘a conquered and unwarlike people,’ ‘reduced to 
astate of degrading vassalage,’ and ‘ debarred from the 
weof arms.’ Though it is true that the Delawares at 
this period were called ‘women’ by the Six Nations, 
and were to a certain extent under their control ; yet 
itis worthy of remark that when the early policy of 
the Province towards them ceased, and the Govern- 
ment was administered upon = and practices 
very different from those of the original settlers, the 
‘women’ became as fierce and vindictive as other In- 
dians. That the Christian treatment they experienced 
atthe hands of William Penn and his successors [who 
dared his belief and practice] was one principal 
guse of their peaceable deportment, and that a con- 
wary policy towards them would have earlier devel- 
gel feelings of revenge and hostility is certainly in 
«cordance with reason. That the Delawares pre- 
yiously had at one time been a warlike people, and of 
commanding influence among the surrounding nations, 
js a matter of history. That they were regarded as 
capable of being dangerous enemies to the Province in 
its earlier days, as well as useful friends, may be in- 
ferred from the following reference to them in the 
address of Friends to the Assembly in 1756: ‘The 
records of the several treaties with these Indians and 
our ancestors, our own, and our neighbors’ experience 
have fully proved that though they are savage, and 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
THE HEAVENLY WARFARE. 
“Suffer hardships with me, as a good soldier of 
Christ Jesus. No soldier on service, entangleth himself 
in the affairs of this life.”—R,. V., 2 Timothy 2, 3, 4. 
When human conflict rages sore, 
And shrinking warriors faint and fall, 
The faithful leader ne’er gives o’er, 
But sounds again the forward call ; 
And those, in lower ranks press in, 
Nor pause to reckon weal or woe; 
His voice, above the battle’s din 
In clear command they seek to know. 


And be it “ Halt!” or, “ Onward press!” 
Where seeming death and danger wait, 
The laggard soldier meets no less 
The great uncertainty of fate. 
And if, mid fears, with weapon tossed, 
He cowardly forsake and flee, 
Reproach is his, if all is lost, 
or him, no joy, if victory. 













A Brave Light-House Keeper. 


There is a peculiar flavor of romance attached 
to the keeping of light-houses. It thrills us to 
think of the steady courage which can keep the 
great lamps burning steadily with the wild 
waves beating against the tower in storms and 
darkness. The heroism and devotion to duty, 
of which we have heard so much, have, in many 
cases, been shown by brave women. An inter- 
esting case is that of the Matinicus Light, which 
is situated on a rock on the Maine Coast, north 
of the Penobscot River. The story is told by a 
gentleman who was once a mayor of Rockland, 
Maine, near which the light-house is situated. 

Matinicus Rock is small, rugged, and, except 
in favorable weather, inaccessible. In 1846, 
the old light-house with wooden towers was re- 
placed by two stone towers eighty feet high and 
forty feet apart, and the former dwelling was 
converted into an out-house. In 1853, Samuel 
Burgess was the keeper. His family consisted 
of an invalid wife, four small daughters, and a 
son, who was much of the time away fishing at 
the Bay Chaleur and elsewhere. 

The eldest daughter, Abbie, then fourtcen 

















































































































And One, “in battle never foiled,” 
Bids his own soldiers of the Cross, 
Not pause where enemies have spoiled, 
And gaze dismayed at seeming loss,— 
But rather, lift their eyes on high, 
To their Commander’s voice give heed, 
Nor halt, to question whence or why 
Is varied loss, with fuller meed. 
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, Davin G. Atsop, Treas., 400 Chestnut St. Hold them to their father’s Friend— house they would be lost, I said to mother, ‘I 
11th of Eleventh Mo. 1890 Bring all delusions to an end, must try and save them.’ She advised me not 
b i Sieg "Till they return again. to attempt it. The thought, however, of part- 
Father, hold us all more near— ing with them without an effort, was not to be 
ent Ir the Minister of ministers does not mani- Give us more “an ear to hear” endured ; so, seizing a basket, I ran out a few 
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.- fest himself, it is of little consequence to me What thy loving spirit saith ; yards, after the ‘rollers’ had passed and the 
¥-. : 4 Lead us, feed us, let thy love : “ae ° 
led, whether there is silence or preaching, excepting, Fix our heart on things above sea fell off a little, with the water knee-deep, to 
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indeed, when the word spoken is brought home 


the coop, and rescued all but one. It was the 
by the internal witness. — Wm. Allen. 


work of a moment, and I was back in the house 


F’re our “ course” be closed in death ! 
MARSHALLTON, Pa. M. F. 
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with the door fastened; but I was none too 
quick, for at that instant, my little sister, stand- 
ing at the window, exclaimed ‘Oh, look! look 
there! the worst sea is coming. That wave 
destroyed the old dwelling and swept the rock. 

“T cannot think you would enjoy remaining 
here for any great length of time, for the sea is 
never still, and when agitated, its roar shuts 
out every other sound—even drowning our 
voices.” 

In the spring of 1857, Sam’l Burgess left the 
Rock to obtain his salary, and to lay in pro- 
visions and fuel. He was prevented by the 
weather from returning, and his family ran 
short of food. After waiting till famine stared 
them in the face; the son started in a little skiff 
equipped with a sail made by the aid of his 
sister, for succor. The sea was so rough it was 
very doubtful whether he could reach the 
shore; and he was seen no more for twenty-one 
days. During the whole of this time, the 
mother and four girls were reduced to a cup of 
corn-meal gruel and one egg each per day. To 
isolation and famine in mid-ocean was added 
suspense as to the fate of father and son. Dur- 
ing all these days, it was Abbie who labored 
and cheered, kept the lights burning, and cared 
for a sick mother and sister. 

In 1861, Sam’l Burgess was, in the change of 
administration, superseded by Capt. John Grant 
and son, of Rockland. When they took charge, 
the services of Abbie were procured to instruct 
them in their duties and teach them the manip- 
ulation of the lamps; for the appointments 
were of the most approved character, requiring 
no little skill to run them. In that year she 
married Capt. Isaac H. Grant, the assistant 
keeper: so again the Rock became her home. 
In 1865, the principal keeper’s wife died during 
a gale, and it was not until the fourth day after 
that her remains could be removed from the 
Rock. 

The steam-blast was established in 1859, and 
in 1871 Abbie was appointed assistant. 1875 
found her still on the Rock, the mother of four 
children. In the spring of that year, a vacancy 
occurred at White Head Light, in the town of 
St. George. The situation of keeper was of- 
fered to her husband, and was accepted, and 
Abbie was appointed assistant. It was only 
after twenty-two years of unconscious heroism, 
during which she had seldom left the Rock, that 
she found a home on the main Jand. Her chil- 
dren are now young men and women. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Agricultural Probabilitie.—With a popula- 
tion of 64,000,000, and with an area in cereals, 
hay, potatoes and tobacco, estimated at 193,000,- 
000 acres, the per capita quota is 3.01 acres. 
Excluding 6 per cent. as the proportion of 
such products exported, we find that domestic 
consumption equals the product of 2.84 acres 
per capita, and that the area devoted to the 
growth of such articles for export would furnish 
subsistence for about 4,000,000 people. In 
other words, an addition of 4,000,000 to the 
population would, aside from the cotton ex- 
ported, absorb the entire product of our farms, 
insure high prices therefor, stimulate improve- 
ments in culture, bring rapidly into use the 
small remainder of the arable lands, and secure 
enduring prosperity for the cultivator. The 
probabilities are that American agriculture 
cannot, after 1895, provide for home needs, and 
furnish aught but cotton for export. The ces- 
sation of the exportation of food will be imme- 


diately followed by imports of bread stuff.—C. 
Wood Davis in Forum. 


A Strange Fungus.—Once, while sitting in 
the woods by the edge of a stream, a young 
companion called my attention to an orange- 
colored cone about three-quarters of an inch in 
height protruding from ahead of green moss at 
my elbow. I discovered it to be the cap of a 
small mushroom, whose stem penetrated deep 
into the moss. With much care I succeeded in 
separating the moss, being curious to discover 
upon what the fungus had grown, and to my 
astonishment, when I drew it to thesurface, found 
it attached to a chrysalis an inch and a half in 
length. The branching roots of the fungus 
penetrated the interior, and a dissection of the 
chrysalis showed the perfectly formed moth 
ready to emerge, but now being transformed 
from an insect into a fungus by the absorption 
of the plant. In New England there is a simi- 
lar species which has a fancy for the head of a 
certain caterpillar. It grows rapidly to the 
length of several inches, gradually absorbing 
the body of the insect, and at length takes root 
in the ground and continues its growth. In the 
Chinese apothecaries’ shops we may obtain a 
queer bundle, like a small bunch of crooked 
dried fagots, about four inches in length. They 
are powdered and used as medicine by the 
innocent Celestials, and are a regular article 
in their pharmacopeia. It needs but a second 
glance to see that these dried sticks consist of a 
long-stemmed fungus attached to the head of a 
wrinkled dead caterpillar, a species known as 
the Spheria Chinesis in the technical works— 
William Hamilton Gibson, in Harper’s Young 
People. 


Copper.—The amount of copper used by the 
various electrical companies would furnish in- 
teresting food for the statistician. Here are a 
few figures: The Edison Lighting Company has 
about 530 tons of copper wire buried in the 
streets of Boston. The New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company have in under- 
ground service nearly 260 tons of copper. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
use about 900 tons. The Thompson-Houston 
Electric Company have built electric railways 
which took over 700 tons of copper.— Electrical 
Review. 


Quartz Fibres.—One of the most interesting 
and successful lectures delivered at the Leeds 
meeting of the British Association was one 
upon “Quartz Fibres,” by Prof. C. Vernon 
Boys, F. R. 8. Prof. Boys was the first to 
discover the use to which quartz fibres may 
be put in apparatus for the measurement of 
extremely minute forces. By the discharge of 
a small arrow tipped with molten quartz, a fibre 
of any length up to 500 feet may be obtained, 
of a diameter varying with the velocity of the 
arrow and the fluidity of the quartz. Fibres of 
one fifteenth-thousandth of an inch in diameter 
were used by Prof. Boys in apparatus exhibited 
by him at the lecture, and it is possible to pro- 
duce threads so fine as to be invisible under a 
powerful microscope. The strength of the 
fibres is astonishing, as they carry weights of 
from 60 to 80 tons to the square inch,—a 
strength greater than that of ordinary bar steel. 
They are, moreover, free from all the defects 
which renders spun glass useless as a torsion 
thread,—namely, the failure to return to the 
former position after torsion. 

Prof. Boys exhibited an instrument called 
by him the radiomicrometer, in which the quartz 
fibre is used aud which is intended for the meas- 


urement of radiant heat. By means of it, ry. 
diant heat of low degrees can be measured with 
a degree of delicacy, certainty, ease, and quick. 
ness which has never been equalled. Py. 
fessor Boys stated that with an instrument of 
the degree of delicacy reached in his astrono. 
mical apparatus, the heat of a candle more than 
two miles from the micrometer could certainly be 
felt. During the delivery of the lecture, the 
experiment of measuring the heat radiant from 
a candle placed in front of an upper gallery 79 
or 80 feet from the instrument was success ully 
performed. 

Seeking the South Pole-——A new chapter in 
the story of polar research is soon to be written, 
Some months ago, it will be remembered, Baron 
Nordenskiold and Baron Dickson offered to 
organize and equip an Antarctic expedition, 
provided that the Australian colonies, in whose 
especial interest it was to be sent out, would aid 
them to the extent of $28,000. That offer was 
practically accepted last month. A committee 
was formed, learned societies and the press took 
up the matter, popular subscriptions came in 
freely, and, according to recent advices, the en- 
tire amount needed is probably now in hand, 
In about a year hence, therefore, we may ex- 
pect to see the paths of Ross, Wilkes and 
D’Urville followed by the best equipped ex. 
ploring party that has ever entered the South- 
ern seas. Baron Nordenskiold is one of the 
most distinguished and successful of Arctic ex- 
plorers, and Baron Dickson has been the muni- 
ficent patron of many such ventures. Between 
them, therefore, they will give to this expedition 
all that both knowledge and wealth can bestow 
to insure its safety and success. 

Whether the results of such an enterprise 
will repay its cost is an open question. But it 
is not rash to look for an affirmative answer. 
There are likely to be made scientific discover- 
ies of considerable importance. Nearly half a 
century has passed since those inhospitable re- 
gions were visited. In that time vast progress 
has been made in ways and means of scientific 
observation, as well as in navigation. This ex- 
ploring party may be expected to penetrate 
further toward the Southern Pole than any of its 
predecessors, and to bring back reports on the air 
and sea and land far more complete than they did. 
We shall know from them what currents move 
those seas, and what plants and animals inhabit 
them; what meteorological conditions prevail; 
whether Erebus still sends forth fire and Terror 
is still a cone of unmelting snow; whether the 
Icy Barrier still keeps unbroken its thousand 
miles of crystal battlements; possibly, even, 
whether that mighty wall of ice and snow er 
girds a continent or an archipelago. 

But there are considerations which, we are 
told, have mightily moved the mercantile mind 
of the Australasian commonwealths. The Ant 
arctic waters are the home of myriads of whales 
and seals, and of fishes also, and these are of 
great commercial value. Their remoteness from 
the markets of the world has hitherto caused 
them to be neglected. But now that the mam 
malian hosts of the Northern Seas are so deck 
mated, the eyes of whalers and sealers are 
turned towards the vast resources of the South. 
The Antarctic waters are as near to Australia 
as Baffin Bay to England. There is good rea 
son, therefore, to look for the establishment of 
paying commercial enterprises on and within 
the Antarctic Cirele. With both scientific and 
monetary impulses to quicken it, this scheme 
discovery should not and doubtless will not 
languish, and our map makers may well prepare 
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to encroach still further upon the blank spaces 
hitherto marked by them “unknown.”—New 
York Tribune. 





Items. 


The Bones of Bishop Hannington—While the 
Jace where our mortal! remains rest is not import- 
ant, it is interesting to know that the bones of the 
lamented Bishop Hannington have been found and 
prought down to the coast. H. Waller gives the 
following account of their recovery in a letter to 
The Record : 

“When Bishop Hannington was murdered, the 
same day his body was carried to another place, 
because the people feared that the dead body of a 
white man might bring evil on them. But the 
people of the next place refused to have it, and so 
it was carried from place to place,each refusing to 
allow it to remain in their country. A coast man, 
who we understand was one of Bishop Hanning- 
ton’s porters, accompanied the corpse. At last it 
reached a place on the boundary of Busoga, or in 
the country of the Bakeddi. Here they agreed to 
build a house for it, and on a framework or bed- 
stead such as they make for smoking meat and fish 
on, the body was laid and left to decay. An agree- 
ment was made with the coast man to live at this 
house and to take care of it, and in return the peo- 
ple would give him food. To this place Marko, 
the messenger from Mwanga to Mr. Jackson of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, came on 
his way with letters. He seems to have heard that 
the people there had experienced bad harvests and 
drought of late years, and that they attributed this 
to the fact of their having the white man’s bones, 
and he suggested that he would get rid of the bones 
by taking them to the white man. He passed the 
tee twice, and I fancy it was on the second jour- 
ney that he took the bones to Mr. Jackson.” 


A Program for Romish Conquest.—Le Parti Na- 
tional in Quebec has for its leaders all the promi- 
nent French Canadians in the Dominion. All 
party considerations are sunk, and ministers of the 
crown fraternize with their compatriots on the op- 
position benches. And the avowed object of Le 
Parti National is the establishment of a French 
Papal State on the banks of the lower St. Lawrence, 
and, if possible, the wresting of the Dominion of 
Canada entirely out of the hands of the conquering 
Saxons. The press, the clergy, and the leaders of 
the French Canadian phalanx in the Dominion 
House of Commons are very honest about their 
program. Some go even farther than this. They 
include the New England States in their dream of 
conquest, hoping to gain them by sheer force of 
numbers and by insidious undermining of Ameri- 
can institutions. At a recent national celebration, 
one French Canadian speaker said that, with the 
natural increase of their population and with the 
continual emigration that is going on, in less than 
fifty years the French Canadians would be able to 
celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of the St. 
Jean Baptiste Society in Boston, which would then 
be French Canadian, and in the heart of a French 
Canadian nation. New England would then have 
become New France, and literary Boston would be 
only a memory. 

Already the old white banner of Bourbon and 
Catholic France has been selected as the national 

. The. new State has been planned by the 
Jesuits, and from their standpoint it will be an 
ideal one. It will not in any way be connected 
with old France: the France of to-day is too pro- 
gressive. It is to be governed from Rome. The 
ax cardinal errors of modern progress will be wiped 
out. According to a papal encyclical these are: 
The liberty of the press ; freedom of conscience and 
freedom of opinion; freedom of worship and re- 
ligious toleration ; universal suffrage ; the suppres- 
sion of clerical interference in politics—that is, of 
Interference by the collective hierarchy as well as 
y the individual priest ; equality before the law, 
and the separation of Church and State. The Pope 
Will reign supreme in temporal as well as in spirit- 
ual affairs, and, of course, the spiritual jurispru- 


dence will include the civil—W. B. Harte, in 
Forum, 
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Worldliness.—That which is doing more than 
anything else to impede the progress of the cause 
of Christ, is the spirit of worldliness, which has 
crept into the Church, and which is destroying its 
spirituality, and crushing out its vitality, leaving 
it cold and lifeless, having a name to live while it 
is dead. While Romanism and ritualism are slay- 
ing their thousands, worldliness is slaying its tens 
of thousands. 

At one time many forms of worldliness, such as 
attendance upon the theatre, the ball-room, and 
like places of amusement, were confined almost 
exclusively to the cities; but of late years, the in- 
tercourse between the cities and country has largely 
increased, and as a natural consequence, there has 
been a growing assimilation between the two in 
morals and in manners. 

In many, and it is to be feared in most, of the 
city churches, these things are common and pass 
unnoticed. It is true, in some congregations, these 
sins are not indulged in to the same extent that 
they are in others, owing to a higher degree of 
—— among the people; but it is a sad fact 
that they exist to a greater or less extent in all of 
the churches. 

The members of the country churches visitin 
the cities during the winter months see this, an 
return home to spread the views they have there 
imbibed. On the other hand, communicants of the 
city churches spending their summers in the coun- 
try, are continually leading the young people of 
the country churches into frivolities wholly incon- 
sistent with their profession as followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, until both in city and in 
en there seems to be but little real spiritu- 
ality. 

If you approach those who engage in these 
things upon the subject, they almost invariably re- 
ply, that they “can see no harm” in such things, 
and go on apparently trying to walk as near as 
possible to the line which separates the Church 
from the world without subjecting themselves to 
discipline, instead of letting all men see by their 
consistent, godly lives, that they are the disciples 
ee in deed and in truth, and not in name 
only. 

The plea, “I cannot see any harm in it,” is the 
reply to every argument. You may show as plain- 
ly as possible the evil effects of worldliness, both 
upon themselves and upon the Church, and they 
wil] go on repeating, “I can not see any harm in 
it—show me what harm there can be in dancing 
or card playing, if we do not gamble; had we not 
better do these things than slander our neigh- 
bors?” So they close their ears to all arguments, 
and fail to see the “ harm,” because they love sin 
and do not wish to see it. 

Shall such worldly-minded professors of religion 
be regarded as unconverted, and destitute of spirit- 
uality? We can only apply the Saviour’s test, 
neither going beyond or stopping short of it. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

God declares that his people “ are to be a pecu- 
liar people.” They should be peculiar in their 
principles, in their conduct, and in their amuse- 
ments ; but if they live as do the ungodly, engaging 
in all manner of worldly amusements, in what are 
they peculiar? 

This spirit of worldliness is wholly inconsistent 
with the cultivation of that spiritual-mindedness 
to which the apostle exhorts, when He says, “ Be 
not conformed to this world.” If professors of 
religion engage in all kinds of worldly amuse- 
nients, may not the world well ask, “ What is re- 
ligion more than a mere profession?” It is a 
noticeable fact that those who indulge in such 
things are never distinguished for any great degree 
of spirituality, or for earnest piety iad zeal in the 
cause of Christ; and the reason is plain, from the 
fact that all such things belong to that world of 
which the Apostle says, “ Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world. If any 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.” 

Let all of God’s people pray for a larger portion 
of the Holy Spirit, that they may be made more 
spiritually-minded, and be enabled to lead lives 
more entirely consecrated to the Saviour, and then 
will they find such pleasure as can alone be found 
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in Jesus, and will not turn to the world for its 
husks, which can never satisfy ; but will rise above 
its follies and vanities to those things which give 
solid joy and peace, and happiness. Their lives 
will be spent in labors of love for Christ, and so the 
day of the Lord will be hastened on.—From the 
Episcopal Recorder. 
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It has been a matter of interest to note the 
accumulating evidences that serious and thought- 
ful persons of latter time have been increasing- 
ly drawn (may we not believe by the work of 
the Spirit on their minds), into a pearer ap- 
proach to the spiritual views of religion held by 
the Society of Friends. Such works as the 
Quaker Strongholds, by Caroline E. Stephen, 
and the Quakers, by Frederick Storrs Turner, 
are illustrations of this; although the latter 
writer does not see some things connected with 
our history and discipline as they seem to us. 
Another work of a different character, but very 
encouraging in its tone to the members of our 
Society, is The Cry of Christendom, by Alexan- 
der King, who, from the preface to his book, 
appears to have been a Congregational minis- 
ter. This is written partly to promote the cause 
of peace and partly to open the eyes of Pro- 
testant nonconformists to the fact, that the use 
of what are called the ordinances of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper is not required by the 
teaching of our Lord and his apostles. 

He says: “It will be a blessed day for the 
Christian Church, in all nations, when the 
myriad of earnest, loving souls, who now mar 
their own work as evangelists by instituting and 
administering carnal ordinances, shall be led so 
clearly to apprehend ‘the dispensation of the 
Spirit, and the nature of the human soul, as to 
renounce and repudiate forever all pretence 
and imitation of sacramental magic.” 

The conclusions at which he arrived were 
not founded on the arguments of Friends, for, 
he states, “I had never read any work on the 
distinctive principles of the Society of Friends, 
when my work was prepared for the press.” 

After a somewhat extended examination of 
the New Testament, he makes the following 
general remarks :— 

“Symbolical observances served an import- 
ant educational purpose, in the old dispensa- 
tion; and amongst the mixed populations, in 
the transition period, to the fulness of the Gos- 
pel era. But they are not suitable, as they 
were not designed for universal adoption. They 
are not necessary or helpful to true Christian 
worship; and their continuance tends rather to 
misrepresent Christianity to the world of man- 
kind. 

“Christ's Christianity, for all mankind, or- 
dains neither ceremony nor ritual; neither 
sacraments nor priests. 

“Tt makes all true disciples a ‘holy priest- 
hood’ to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
to God, through Jesus Christ.” (1 Peter 1i: 5.) 
“And it is essentially a spiritual life; not a 
ceremonial structure. 

“It is the work of the Spirit of God, in the 
spirit and life of man; and it is characterized 
always and everywhere, by its great central 
doctrine— God is a Spirit; and they that wor- 
ship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” (John iv: 24.)”. 

Although A. King had not read the doctrinal 
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writings of Friends when he wrote these clear and 
satisfactory statements, yet his conviction of the 
nature of Christianity is the same that was pro- 
claimed by George Fox and other divinely 
illuminated ministers who labored in conjunc- 
tion with him, to settle the minds of people on 
Christ. 

As to the disastrous results that have fol- 
lowed from the sacerdotal system, and other 
corruptions that have long prevailed in Europe, 
our author says :-— 

“The blasphemous claims of priesthood and 
sacramental grace, are the potential factors of 
impiety and revolt. It is vain to invite think- 
ing men, at once, to believe these things and to 
believe in God.’ If modern sacerdotal sacra- 
mentism be Christianity, how can intelligent 
and conscientious men be Christians?” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—George Hazzard, of Tacoma, says 
that arrangements have been concluded and the capi- 
tal raised by a syndicate of Russian capitalists and 
some prominent New York railroad men, among whom 
is mentioned Henry Villard, to build a railroad from 
Puget Sound to Alaska. It is expected the line will 
be located next spring. The company has a capital 
of $150,000,000, and it is understood that a line of 
ferry boats will be put on to carry entire trains across 
Behring Sea, where they will connect with a Russian 
iinet across the desert wastes of Siberia. The latter 
part of the project is still uncertain, but a road to 
Juneau will be commenced early in the spring. 

A special despatch to The Voice, from Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, dated Eleventh Mo. 10th, says: “Incomplete 
returns on the Prohibitory Amendment in Nebraska, 
show 71,000 for Prohibition and 106,000 against. The 
returns on the License Amendment are inaccessible, 
not half the counties reporting. There is known to be 
fraudulent counts in two wards of Lincoln. Many 
other districts in the State are suspected. The Re- 
ae Democratic and Alliance parties all circu- 

ated tickets against Prohibition in nine-tenths of the 

State. No one could vote the party ticket of the old 
parties as printed and circulated by their committees 
without casting a ballot against the Amendment. Un- 
der the circumstances the vote for the Amendment is 
a remarkably large one.” 

The Managers of the Adams Express Company met 
on the 12th instant, in New York, it being their first 
meeting since the passage of the Federal Anti-Lottery 
law. “The Board were unanimously of the opinion 
that the provisions of such law were as morally obliga- 
tory upon the company as they were legally binding 
upon the postal authorities. The attention of the 
Board was called to the fact that the Post-office De- 
partment had issued regulations to all its subordinates 
as to the manner in which they should effectuate the 
provisions and intent of the act, and the Board adopted 
a resolution making such regulations applicable to 
employés of the company in like manner as if such 
employés had been specifically named therein.” 

In the Kansas Judicial District, which includes 
Barber, Harper and Comanche counties, McKay, the 
Farmers’ Alliance candidate, was elected. McKay is 
a farmer, has no technical knowledge of the laws, has 
never practiced law a day in his life, and has never 
been admitted to the bar. Since his election McKay 
has been studying law. 

One House of the Oklahoma Legislature has passed 
a bill making it a criminal libel for a newspaper “to 
even insinuate anything against a man’s character, 
whether it is a fact or not.” 

General Ruger has returned to Huron, South Da- 
kota, from the Standing Rock Agency, where he has 
been investigating the threatened outbreak of the In- 
dians in expectation of the arrival of their long-looked- 
for Messiah. He says the excitement has subsided 
and no trouble is anticipated. He does not think Sit- 
ing Bull’s influence will be sufficient to control the 
larger part of the Indians. 

General Miles says there seems to be no danger of 
an outbreak by the Sioux Indians, at Rosebud and 
other agencies, at present. The Indians are restless 
and are still looking for the coming of the Messiah 
who is to exterminate the white man. Every precau- 
tion has been taken by the military authorities to 
promptly one an outbreak if it should occur. 

The superb public baths presented by James Lick 


to the city of San Francisco have been completed. 
The total cost of the gift is nearly $220,000. 

Parties at Santa Cruz, Cal., are engaged in salting 
and packing mackerel for the first time in the history 
of the town. No such season has ever been known for 
fish and sea-birds, and the old residents prophesy a 
dry winter. 

An English company has made a proposal to the 
Legislature of the Island of Nassau to lay a cable to 
the coast of Florida, if an annual subsidy is granted. 

An institute is to be established in Boston where 
consumptive patients can be treated by Professor 
Koch’s sosthod. The lymph for the inoculations is on 
the way from Berlin. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 367, an in- 
crease of 19 over the previous week, and 3 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 205 were males and 162 females: 53 died of 
consumption ; 42 of diseases of the heart; 38 of pneu- 
monia; 21 of diphtheria; 13 of convulsions; 13 of 
apoplexy ; 12 of typhoid fever; 12 of croup; 10 of old 
age; 10 of marasmus and 10 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 4}’s, reg. 1034; coupon, 1043; 4’s, 
122}; currency 6’s, 113 a 122. 

CoTTon was quiet, but unchanged. Sales on a basis 
of 10 ets. per pound for middling uplands. 

FreEep.—Winter bran, $19.50 a $20.50 ; spring bran, 
$19.00 a $19.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.00 a 
$3.40; do. do., extras, $3.50 a $4.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.37; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.50 a $5.00; Western winter, clear, $4.65 a $4.80 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.80 a $5.00; winter patent, $5.10 a 
$5.40; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 a $4.65; do. straight, 
$4.75 a $5.15; do., patent, $5.15 a $5.50. Sales of 100 
barrels of choice Pennsylvania rye flour, at $4.30 per 
barrel. Buckwheat flour was quiet, but firm, at $2.15 
a $2.35 per 100 pounds for new, as to quality. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 95 a 954 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 605 a 615 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 49} a 50 cts. 

Breer CatrLe.—Good, 43 a 43 cts.; medium, 4 a 4} 
cts. ; fair, 3} a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 3} ets.; culls, 24 a 
23 cts. ; fat cows, 2} a 2} cts. 

Sueep.—Extra 5} a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 5 cts.; me- 
dium, 44 a 43 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 24 a 
3} cts.; lambs, 4 a 6} cts. 

Hocs.—Extra good Western, 5j a 6 cts.; other 
Western, 5} a 5} cts.; State, 5 a 54 cts. 

Forei1gn.—In the trial of the Irish Conspirators, 
the venue was changed from Tipperary to Carmel. 
All the counsel for the defence have withdrawn from 
the case, declaring the trial to be a mockery. 

A despatch to the Associated Press, of the 15th 
instant, from London, says: “The great financial 
house referred to in this morning’s Times, as having 
been in peril for some days, is that of Baring Brothers 
& Co. They have been helped through by the Bank 
of England, the Rothschilds, and several London 
joint-stock banks, who made large advances to the 
firm. The Baring Brothers’ position is now believed 
to be secure.” 

A despatch dated the 17th inst. says: The banks 
supporting the Barings now propose to guarantee the 
whole £15,000,000 of acceptances. The management 
of Baring Bros. is expected to go into commission. 
Lord Revelstoke, the head of the firm and a director 
of the Bank of England, withdraws as chief, although 
he will continue to advise the other members of the 
firm. 

It is stated that the cause of the embarrassment of 
the house of Baring Brothers was the result of exten- 
sive dealings in Argentine securities, which are pecu- 
liarly an English speculation, and which have recently 
greatly depreciated. In England, it is said, that there 
was for some time almost a mania to invest in South 
American securities. Loans were made to States, to 
municipalities for railroads, acqueducts, wharves, 
mines, &c., not only by Baring Brothers, but by others 
who are reported to have fairly carried the Argen- 
tines Secenh their financial troubles. 

On the 11th instant, the British torpedo cruiser 
Serpent foundered off the coast of Spain. The Ser- 
pent was a twin screw vessel of 1770 tons and 4500- 
horse power. She was wrecked off Cape Bucy, near 
the village of Camarinas. An official statement shows 
that the vessel had 176 men aboard, of which number 
only three seamen were saved. The Spanish Govern- 
ment has been asked to assist in recovering the bodies 
of the lost, the British Government offering a reward 
for each body. 

Dr. Koch does not claim to kill the bacilli of tuber- 
culosis, directly, but to kill the affected tissue—to 
cause the expulsion of it and the bacilli in it. Many 


medical men, including a number of English ang 
American physicians, have been studying the proces 
under Dr. Levy, in the small wards of a private hos. 
pital, at No. 26 Preuzlauer Strasse, where Professor 
Koch first achieved striking results with small means, 
Here, since Tenth Month, eight cures of consumptives 
have been in process. Dr. Levy every morning shows 
his patients to the visiting physicians, and illustrates 
the peculiar features of the new method as visible jn 
individual cases. Addressing a group of physicians 
in his private laboratory, Dr. Levy said: 

“The Remedy not only attacks particular 
and groups of bacilli, but rapidly annihilates all tuber. 
culous bacilli with which bodies are infested. We 
now know that the curative matter acts equally upon 
all groups. The first care is to free the organism from 
bacilli. To attain this end, we apply massage at an 
early stage of the treatment to the glands, joints, &&, 
affected by tuberculosis, in order to force the bacilli 
which have encased themselves in cysts into the blood 
channels, where ‘we can more easily reach them than 
when they are in those parts where the circulation has 
little influence. After the massage and the injection 
subdue the bacilli, all that remains to be done in cases 
of tuberculosis of the bones is to remove the dead 
pieces of bone and to restore the general health of the 
patient.” 

Influenza is spreading in Wurtemburg. Several 
schools have been closed on account of the epidemic, 

The New York Troy Times says: “An odd con- 
tingency has arisen in Iceland. It has been known 
that for a long time a considerable emigration has 
been in progress to Canada and the United States, 
But the extent to which this has multiplied was not 
realized until the present year, when the publication 
of the official record demonstrated that 20,000 natives, 
or more than one-fourth of the entire population of 
the country, have removed. The result is that taxa 
tion is high, while property values are daily depre- 
ciating. In consequence there is much complaining, 
In addition the harvests this year have nearly al 
failed, and it is feared a famine will yet prevail. The 
only feasible way out, it appears, is for the remaining 
Icelanders to close up and all come to the States, 
They are mostly industrious and respectable and 
would develop into good citizens.” 

Gerhard Rohlfs, the African explorer, expresses the 
opinion that the Trans-Sahara Railway could be built 
only after the complete disarming of all the les 
through whose territory the route would lie. For this 
purpose 20,000 picked soldiers would be necessary. 

Major Johnston and Dr. Jameson, the discoverers of 
a short route between Mashanaland and the sea by way 
of the Pungive River, have arrived at Cape Town, 
South Africa, from Pungive. They report that the 
Manica country is being rapidly occupied by mining 
prospectors and farmers, who are ready to set at defiance 
the Portuguese claims to the territory. 

On the 16th instant, according to a dispatch from 
San Salvador, xe was definitely signed in the capital 
of Guatemala between Salvador and Guatemala. The 
treaty is binding from the date of its approval by the 
respective Governments without prejudice as to its rati- 
fication by the National Assembly of each country. 

An aerolite, weighing nearly 12,000 pounds, it is an- 
nounced, has come into the possession of the National 
Museum of Brazil. 

The St. James Gazette says, that the negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and France for a settlement of the 
Newfoundland fishery question are progressing. 
basis of the negotiations is that France shall sur 
render to Great Britain the French shore of Newfound- 
land, and shall be compensated therefor by the cession 
of one of the British West African colonies, possibly 
Gambia. In addition Newfoundland will renounce the 
bait act. 


NOTICES. 


Racuet M. Tromson is glad to undertake copyi 
with the typewriter or by hand, in her spare time, 
will give prompt attention to any work which maybe 
entrusted to her. 

Address 1400 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Frrenps’ Carp CALENDAR.—The Card Calendar fot 
1891, published by the Tract Association of Friends 
is now on sale at the Book Store, 304 Arch St, Price 
5 cents. 


Westrown Boarptnc Scuoor.—The stage will 
connect at Westtown Station with trains leavingB 
St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 

J.G. WriiraMs, Supt 
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